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The information for this Directory, showing the 
magazine market, has been gathered directly from 
the periodicals, and is’ strictly up to date. The Di- 
rectory will be ‘continued in Tue Warirer, and 
changes and additions will be made monthly as re- 
quired’ Subscribers for the magazine will thus get 
this valuable information ftee of cost. The infor- 
mation as to ‘manuscript requirements is furnished 
directly by the editors of the different publications. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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PREPARATION FOR PROOF- 
READING. —VI. 


Quite naturally, the oldest punctuation 
mark (found on the earliest papyri) was 
the symbol for the paragraph — made at 
that time somewhat like the “new moon” 
sign (¢ ) — a segment of a circle with the 
left-hand portion heavily shaded. The dot 
(our period) followed this very closely, 
however, and later the semicolon ( ; ), which 
appeared as a “high” period (-) in all an- 
cient manuscripts. The comma was a small 
slanting stroke ( ,) between words, not fol- 
lowing closely, as now ; and on account of 
its obscurity the dot at top was added, mak- 
ing our present sign (, ). 

A most useful character has been found 
in the dash. Any interruption in speech, a 
pause for a thought, abrupt conversational 
changes, a pungent epigram — in goes the 
dash : — 


Copyright, 1916, by William 4, Hills. 


“She told me that Mamie Jay was to marry — ” 

“Who was to marry?” 

“Why, Mamie Jay — you know, that model at 
Blank’s.”’ 
The dash may many times be substituted for 
parentheses, especially if the interjected 
matter be rather long, though there is no ob- 
jection to a short sentence being thus in- 
cluded : — 

Great Powers above — I looked up at them 
through fog and smoke — did the Lords of Life and 
Death know what this meant to me? 


The dash is a great help at an abrupt transi- 
tion, as: “He told me never — But why 
should I bother you with all this complaint ?” 

A warning should be given to beginners in 
proofreading against the admission of too 
free use of this mark of punctuation. Dick- 
ens and some earlier writers of the Richard- 
son-Fielding School were great offenders in 
this way, and many of their pages (in early 
editions — later issues are corrected) are 
deformed by this liberal sprinkling of 
dashes. A passage from Laurence Herne is 
a most apt illustration : — 

Nature ebbed again; — the film re- 
turned to its place ; — the pulse flutterea, — stopped, 


-—— went on, — throbbed, — stopped again, — moved, 
Shall I go on? —— No. 


instantly 


_- stopped, a 


One would almost imagine that the old- 
time parentheses — ( ) — must be dis- 
placed. But no; there are formal uses still 
where they can hardly be spared. For in- 
stance : “At a certain time in the year 1914 
(February 6) the police captain reported 
to his superiors . ” “The passage will 
be found in Genesis ( xix.-2).” “The Code 
has been given in full (see Fed. Rep. xxvi.- 
420 ).” 

Brackets have a far different function, and 
serve an editor or commentator in many 
ways. Often in a newspaper you will see a 
short or sometimes a long and vigorous pas- 
sage enclosed in the “square brackets” — 


All rights reserved. 
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{ ] — wherein an editor highly approves of, 
or strongly dissents from, something set 
forth by a contributor. 

The interrogation (?) cannot be said to 
be going out of use, exactly, but of late the 
tendency has been to restrict it : for instance, 
many semi-indirect questions — where read- 
ers at one time thought it necessary to insert 
a question mark at the end — are now never 
treated in this manner, as :— 


Her remark, 
entirely ignored. 


“How do you do, Mary,” was 
This phrase. (in quotations above) is a 
“noun-clause”; and in apposition with “ re- 
mark” it forms the subject of “ignored.” 
Try the insertion of an interrogation after 
“How do you do,” and you will see at once 
the awkwardness of its appearance between 
the commas. Of course, a direct question 
always retains it, and in Spanish it is placed, 
inverted, at the beginning of a question (: ), 
with the rightly placed sign (?) at the end. 

The proper use of an interjection (!), or 


exclamation, comes very 


naturally, without 


necessity for much study, to most proof- 
readers. We know that “Alas !” “Damn !” 
“Confound it!” need it at the end, prin- 
cipally for what I call pictorial effect. So 
does a vigorous putting of things : “ Not on 
your life!” or — 

Since then I’ve never tried to be 

As funny as I can! 
We must remember its use in aspiration — 
“O that mine enemy would write a book !” 
“Oh, may I join the choir invisible !” etc ; 
and also that the single O, or oh, rarely has 
the exclamation with it, unless it is a cry of 
astonishment or pain. It is wrong (and 
many cultivated people pass this sort of 
error ) to print :— 

Oh! frabjous day, Calloo, Callay, 

He chortled in his joy. 
Oh! A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

Such sayings properly ‘appear as — 


Oh, frabjous day ! Calloo, Callay 1 


He chortled in his joy. 


Oh, a rare old plant is the ivy green ! 


Newark, N. J. Arthur Pemberton. 


THE MANUSCRIPT AND THE REJECTION SLIP. 


The fat Manuscript shifted in his envelope, 
and looked with disgust at his companion. 

“How did you get in here ?” he 

“Oh, I just slipped in,” said the 
jection Slip, pleasantly. “I thot 
father might not like to see you cc 
alone.” 

“You needn't have troubled yc 
said the Manuscript, loftily. “My 
and I are quite happy in each other’ 
pany. We need no uninvited guests.” 

“Oh, well, don’t be cross about it, 
the little slip, good-naturedly. “I 
scarcely any room, and there’s no 
charge for carrying me. It’s a long trip 
New York to your home. Let’s see ; 
often have you been over the road ?” 

“Never before,” said the Manuscript. 

“What! You must be very young, 


though you are so big. 
as large as you?” 


Are all your brothers 


“T am an only child — as yet,” repli 
Manuscript. “My father did hint 
that is not known outside the family 
must beg you not to mention it. 
formed me because he thought it 
before — ahem ! — his responsil 
creased I should find a suitable pla 
York.” 

“And did yo 
innocently. 

The big Manuser! ked or 

er of his eye a m 

aswering, with digwit 

“Not this time. at one 

ice, and it did not su. ty il. The 

ader saw at once that th material 
employed did not belon class, and 


d the Re lip, 


cor- 
efore 
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suggested that as I had my return ticket with 
me I go back and talk it over with my father. 
I took his advice.” 

“Quite right, too,” said the little Slip, 
heartily. “He’s a man of excellent judg- 
ment. It was he, by the way, who proposed 
that I accompany you. He wanted me to 
have a word with your father.” 

“Oh,” said the big Manuscript, flattered, 
“that was very attentive of him. I suppose 
he admired my style.” 

“Well,” said the Rejection Slip, parrying, 
“he thought you a little over-stout for your 


” 


“T feel no inconvenience from my weight, ” 
said the Manuscript stiffly. 

“That’s good,” said the Rejection Slip, 
hastily, “and a fine, well-grown manuscript 
is a great comfort to his father — when he 
is at home. But when he has to travel a good 
deal his expenses come pretty high, and 
slenderness in literary circles is so much the 
rage just now that it is hard for a stout 
manuscript to find acceptance — I mean to 
find a really acceptable position. I honestly 
think that by banting a little — taking off a 
couple of hundred words a day, say, for two 
or three weeks — you would not only travel 
at lower expense but would be more likely 
to find a position where the associations 
would be up to your standard. You see,” 
said the little Rejection Slip, confidentially, 
“in New York space has to be considered 
first of all, and the magazine makers have the 
same problem to deal with as have the build- 
ers of sky-scrapers. With the limited space 
at their disposal they are forced to give 
preference to manuscripts which compress 
into the smallest compass the greatest amount 
of power and usefulness. They may shoot 
up among the stars, or down to the very 
roots of things, but they must have no un- 
necessary girth, else the available space 
makes their admission a physical impos- 
sibility. I meet so many fine, big, handsome 
manuscripts — like yourself,” said the little 
Rejection Slip, politely, “who have been go- 
ing about from one publisher to another un- 
til they are quite discouraged, and yet had 
they been just a trifle smaller they might 
have fitted nicely some agreeable position. 
There are traits in you that make me think 


I should like your father, and I should like 
to talk things over with him and see if he 
does not think that without damage to your 
vigor your bulk might be materially reduced. 
What do you think of the idea, yourself.?” 

“My father is very proud of my ap- 
pearance,” the big Manuscript said, dubi- 
ously. “I don’t believe he would like to see 
me slim.” 

“Not at first,” admitted the Rejection 
Slip, “ but he’d soon get used to it, and his 
first-born child could never lose his’ affection. 
You'd be surprised, yourself, to find how 
much stronger you’d be for the loss of what 
now seems essential to beauty.” 

“Do you think so ?” asked the Manuscript, 
doubtfully. 

“Sure of it,” said the Rejection Slip con- 
fidently. “ And then, think of the advantages 
of a paying position.” 

“Well,” sighed the big Manuscript, “ if 
my father thinks best I’m willing to submit. 
But I never thought to be coerced by a little 
thing like you.” 

“Don’t say ‘coerced,’” rejoined the Rejec- 
tion Slip, brightly. “Say ‘convinced.’ A 
manuscript that is big mentally as well as 
physically is never above considering the 
merits of a suggestion. I have a great many 
brothers, all small like myself, and some- 
times it takes a dozen or more of us repeating 
the same argument successively to drive it 
home to some stupid manuscript, whereas 
had the suggestion been accepted in the first 
place he might have been pleasantly placed 
and sending home a check to his father in- 
stead of being a constant drain upon him for 
traveling expenses. Our family is not popu- 
lar,” said the little Rejection Slip, sadly. 
“Very few parents make us welcome when 
their children bring us home. But if you 
will introduce me as a friend and not as an 
intruder we may persuade your father to put 
you through a course of reducing exercises 
fitting you for a position such as you and he 
would like. What do you say ?” 

“I detest the idea of growing thin,” said 
the fat Manuscript, “but I believe your ad- 
vice is honest. I’ll take it.” 

“Good!” said the little Rejection Slip. 
“IT wish there were more like you.” 

Frances E. Gale. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
. * 7 

Perhaps something should be said about 
the date of publication of THe WRITER. 
Unlike many magazines, THE WRITER is not 
dated ahead, and does not go to press until 
the first of the month. It is mailed as soon 
as the printers and binders can get it out, 














but printers are sometimes slow, and some- 
times there are unavoidable editorial delays, 
For instance, the November number ‘is late 
because the editor needed a vacation, and 
found when he was away that he needed rest 
so much that he deemed it wise to extend 
the vacation beyond the time when he ex- 
pected to get back to work. Late news, how- 
ever, is included in THE WRITER so long as 
the forms are open, so that whenever it is 
issued it is always up to date, and sometimes 
subscribers gain more than they lose by the 
delay. Every effort will be made, of course, 
to get the magazine out as soon as possible 
after the first of the month. 


Hochberg & Halpern write to the New 
York Tribune: “Some time ago (being 
songsmiths ) we submitted a song for con- 
sideration to the Will Carroll Co., Inc., mu- 
sic publishers, Brooklyn. After waiting for 
two weeks we were favored with a reply, in 
which they stated that they had decided to 
accept the song for publication. They made 
us this proposition : They offered either to 
buy the song outright for fifty dollars or to 
accept it on a royalty basis, paying us one- 
half cent on every piano copy sold. We 
have had songs published by the various pub- 
lishers on a royalty basis before, and we 
regret to say that in all cases we never re- 
ceived half the amount of money that was 
really due us. So after giving the said propo- 
sition due consideration we decided to ac- 
cept the cash offer and the deal was closed. 
Royalty days (days on which the publishers 
pay their royalties ) come but twice a year, 
and the days set are July 15 and February 15. 
Much to our surprise, a few days ago we re- 
ceived a check from the Will Carroll Co., 
Inc., for $38, along with a letter stating that 
the song is fast becoming a ‘hit’ for them, 
and that inasmuch as we accepted the out- 
right proposition they did not want to take 
advantage of us, and therefore disregarded 
the cash contract and decided to treat us as 
if we had sold on a royalty basis, hence send- 
ing us the additional check. This was the 
first time that we have ever been given a 
square deal by any music publisher, and we 
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are not over the severe shock yet. At any 
rate, you can rest assured that the Will Car- 
roll Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, will hereafter be 
given first refusal on all future numbers we 
wish to place.” 


o*s 


To most people “morgue” means only a 
dead-house, so that readers naturally won- 
der when in a story in the Saturday Evening 
Post they come across the following sen- 
tences : “His morgue, however, was Ger- 
man.” “His morgue, or air of mournful 
pride, he had adopted from the German army 
officer.” “His morgue caused strangers to 
say ‘He must be one of these libertine grand 
dukes.’” “His morgue became quite Baby- 
lonian.” “ Morgue” is a French word which, 
besides meaning a dead-house, is used to 
signify a haughty look, haughtiness, arrogance, 
self-sufficiency, conceit, but it is not an Eng- 
lish word with this meaning, although Mat- 
thew Arnold so used it once. The use of 
obsolete, archaic, or foreign words or phrases 
is an affectation which writers should avoid. 

W. H. H. 


* 


QUERIES. 








{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. J 


I think I voice the trials of other writers 
besides myself when I ask : How long is an 
editor expected to keep a manuscript before 
notifying the author of its acceptance or re- 
jection ? Nearly six months ago I sent a 
manuscript to a well known magazine. I 
heard nothing from it, although it was prop- 
erly addressed and carried its own postage. 
After eight weeks I wrote to the editor, en- 
closing a stamp, and asked for a report or 
the return of the manuscript. No reply. Be- 
ing curious to know if all manuscripts were 
held as long, I sent another (fiction, this 
time ) nine weeks ago, complying with all 
usual rules as to address, return postage, etc., 
and also mentioning my former attempts to 
gain a reply. Still hearing nothing, I wrote 
to the editor that unless he could give me 
positive assurance that my articles were ac- 
cepted I wished them returned at once. 
That was more than a week ago, and I have 
not received any reply. Is this fair to a 
writer ? What other merchandise would be 


allowed to remain so long in a prospective 
customer’s hands without a decision ? 
M. S. B. 


[ Generally speaking, if nothing is heard 
from a manuscript within a month after it is 
submitted, it is well to write to the editor, 
telling him when you sent the manuscript 
and what the title was, and asking him when 
you may expect to receive word of his de- 
cision regarding it. A stamped self-addressed 
envelope should be enclosed for his reply. If 
no reply comes within a fortnight, it is well 
to write again, asking the editor if he has 
found the manuscript available, and, if not, 
to return it to you. If, again, no reply is 
received within a fortnight, it is proper to 
write to the editor, asking him to return the 
manuscript to you at once, and notifying 
him that he is no longer at liberty to use it, 
as it is your intention to offer it elsewhere. 
If you register this letter and mark the en- 
velope “Receipt Desired,” you will know 
that your letter was received. If you have 
no copy of the manuscript, and the editor 
still neglects to return it, get some one to 
call on him in person, if possible, or have a 
lawyer's letter sent to him. A writer, how- 
ever, should always keep a copy of every 
manuscript — an easy thing to do in these 
days of typewriters and carbon copies. 

These directions apply to ordinary manu- 
scripts sent to ordinary periodicals, and 
should, of course, be followed with discre- 
tion. It takes longer to examine a book 
manuscript than it does to judge the manu- 
script of a poem or a short story, and in the 
case of long manuscripts more time should 
be allowed for editorial judgment. Editors 
of good publications seldom delay unreason- 
ably in judging manuscripts, and if decision 
is delayed an inquiry from the author will 
generally bring a prompt response. The 
trouble is mostly with the editors of pub- 
lications the management of which is un- 
satisfactory, and, as a rule, nothing will be 
lost if the author follows them up sharply, 
since the chances are that they would not pay 
for the manuscript in any case. The editors 
of the smaller publications are the worst of 
all, but perhaps in some degree they are ex- 
cusable, because they have so many things to 
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do and not so much help as they need. It is 
never wise for a writer to allow his manu- 
script to remain in the hands of an editor 
for a long time without inquiring about it. 
— W. H. H.J 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





One of the objects of my series of articles 
on “Preparation for Proofreading” now ap- 
pearing in THE WRITER was to give the un- 
initiated some idea of the rights and duties 
of a proofreader, and incidentally to awaken 
discussion as to how much attention should 
be paid to good English. The first “duty” 
of a proofreader is to rid his mind of col- 
loquialisms, provincial phrases, newspaper 
parlance, slang, and ungrammatical construc- 
tion. If he becomes a “ bromide,” he is lost. 
I should like to ask your correspondent, Mr. 
Solomons, if “later on” can be used, why 
not “later along,” “later by,” “later toward,” 
and so on? Wouldn't “close down” be ad- 
missible, or “closed together” ? What do 
the particles help to make clear ? We do not 
in business fling extra pennies over the coun- 
ter. Would he, if admitted to the cultivated 
circles of Boston, feel obliged to take up their 
“ Thank indeed,” 
“It is really quite a pleasure to met 
you,” or if in rural New England to say, “ Do 
you enjoy poor health ?” or “I am some bet- 
ter now, thank you kindly.” Perhaps in New 
York he would begin, “ They are quite some 
persons,” or “He is right on the make!” 
Philadelphia friends would upon him 
“Listen here,” “Let me tell you,” “ Posi- 
tive-ly,” and in the State of Pennsylvania, 
“Come here once,” “I’ve had dinner alretty,” 


boresome you very much 


have 


foist 


etc. So a man’s brain becomes a perfect bee- 
hive of bromides — people know they are 
stufing him — soon he is pleading to the 


magazines that these things are usage ! 
Remember Lincoln : his speech was racy, 
his writings were models. An earlier Presi- 
dent began a message to Congress : “ Another 
year has rolled around, and we are at peace 





with the world and all the rest of mankind ” 
— just a woolly-witted way of taking up 
meaningless phrases. The writer of this 
specially enjoys smiting all kinds of verbal 
errors: as for yielding to any 
of them, he can say, in the words of a proto- 
type of David Harum, he “was created too 
Arthur Pemberton. 


(or vocal ) 


inde-gottam-pendent.” 
Newark, N., J. 


In the September Writer, W. J. L. de- 
astonishment at two statements 
made in my August article “ A Hack Writer's 
Work” : that in a single day 
this author friend wrote fourteen little ar- 
ticles of about seven hundred words each, 
and that eleven out of the number were ac- 
cepted by one editor. Mark Twain's advice 
is first to get the facts, then distort them as 
much as you please : to make sure that I have 
not distorted facts I\ have appealed directly 
to the interviewee, who’not only corroborates 
my quotation, but adds that he very fre- 
quently writes eight thousand words a day. 
To be sure, this gentleman in question has 
had many, many years of experience. He 
uses a typewriter — and rapidly. His work- 
ing day begins at five o’clock in the morning ; 
and when he turns out the large number of 
words mentioned, he has his material well 
in mind beforehand. As for having eleven 
of these articles, or little talks they might 
be called, accepted by one editor, is that un- 
reasonable when you consider that he knows 


clares his 


namely, 


this particular publication well enough to 
give the editor almost precisely what he 
wants ? Beulah Rector. 
Pawtucket, R_ I. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
from the edi- 
offers 


of various periodicals comes directly 


tors Particulars as to conditions of 


prize 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


Prizes and scholarships as provided for in 
the will of Joseph Pulitzer, founder of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, will be 
awarded for the first time at the Columbia 
University Commencement in 1917. There 
are to be nine prizes, totaling $09,000, and 
five- traveling scholarships, valued at $1,500 
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each, all offered alike to men and women. 
Candidates may obtain full information re- 
garding the procedure to be followed by ap- 
plying to the secretary of the university. 
The nominations must be made before Feb- 
ruary I, 1917, on forms that will be provided. 

Of the prizes, five are to be awarded in 
Journalism as follows :— 

1. A prize of $1,000 for the best and 
most suggestive paper on the future develop- 
ment and improvement of the School of 
Journalism, or for any one idea that will 
promise great improvement in the operation 
of the school. 

2. A gold medal, costing $500, for the 
most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by any American newspaper 
during the year. 

3. A prize of $1,000 for the best history 
of the services rendered to the public by the 
American press during the preceding year. 

4. A prize of $500 for the best editorial 
article written during the year, the test of 
excellence being clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning, and power to in- 
fluence public opinion in the right direction. 

5. A prize of $1,000 for the best example 
of a reporter’s work during the year, the test 
being strict accuracy, terseness, and the ac- 
complishment of some public good com- 
manding public attention and respect. 

In addition to the five prizes in Journalism, 
four prizes in Letters are to be awarded as 
follows :— ; 

1. A prize of $1,000 for the American 
novel published during the year which shall 
best present the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standards of 
American manners and manhood. 

2. A prize of $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational 
value and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste and 
good manners. 

3. A prize of $2,000 for the best book of 
the year upon the history of the United 
States. 

4. A prize of $1,000 for the best Amer- 
ican biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an em- 





inent example, excluding as too obvious the 


names of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The work for which these prizes in Jour- 
nalism and in Letters are severally to be 
awarded must have been done or published 
in the calendar year 1916. 

There are also five traveling scholarships, 
having a value of $1,500 each, to be awarded. 
Three of these will go to graduates of the 
School of Journalism in order to enable them 
to spend a year in Europe to study the social, 
political, and moral conditions of the people 
and the character and principles of the Euro- 
pean press. The fourth annual scholarship 
will be awarded to that student of music in 
America who may be deemed the most 
talented and deserving, in order that he may 
continue his studies with the advantage of 
European instruction, and the fifth will be 
awarded to an art student in America who 
shall be certified as the most promising and 
deserving by the National Academy of De- 
sign. 





The Naples Table Association for Pro- 
moting Laboratory Research by Women an- 
nounces a research prize of $1,000 for the 
best thesis written by a woman embodying 
new observations and new conclusions based 
on independent laboratory research in Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, or Physics. The competition 
will close February 25, 1917. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the secretary, 
Mrs. Ada W. Murd, 283 Wayland avenue, 
Providence, R. I. 


The House Beautiful ( Boston ) is offering 
prizes to architects who submit the best plans 
for a house, to be built at a cost of not more 
than $3,000, combining economy of plan and 
construction with the elements of simplicity 
and good taste. 


The House Beautiful (Boston) offers 
prizes of $25, $20, and $15 for the best let- 
ters of not more than i,o00 words, telling of 
the help and value gained from reading the 
magazine. The contest will close January 15. 





A member of the National Arts Club has 
offered to the Poetry Society of America 
( New York ) the sum of $250 a year, to be 
known as the National Arts Club Prize, and 
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to be given for the best unpublished poem 
read at the meetings of the society during the 
year. The Executive Committee has decided 
to divide the amount into two prizes of $125 
each, which will be given for the two poems 
receiving the highest votes. 


The Philadelphia Evening Ledger is giving 
two dollars a day to the woman who sends 
in the best letter on household or other sub- 
jects of interest to feminine readers of the 
‘woman’s page. 


Franklin P. Adams, who edits the “ Con- 
ning Tower” column in the New York 
‘Tribune, having called for a poem expressing 
the joy of the swimmer and offered a whim- 
sical prize for “the best poem couched in 
the rhythm of the swimmer’s movements —- 
in, say, the Australian crawl or trudgeon 
meter” — Collier’s offers to accept the poem 
which Mr. Adams nominates as the winner, 
provide for it an appropriate decoration, and 
pay the author fifty dollars. 


The publishers of the Independent ( New 
York ), which recently absorbed Harper's 
Weekly, have bought the Countryside Maga- 
zine. 


The American Sunday Magazine will be 
merged in Hearst's Magazine, beginning with 
the January issue. 


The Housewives’ League Magazine has 
changed its name to the Housewives’ Maga- 
zine. 


The Saturday Evening Post ( Philadel- 
phia ) is in the market for short stories of 
contemporary American life, serials of from 
50,000 to 100,000 words, and some short 
verse. 


The World Outlook, 150 Fifth avenue, 
New York, wishes to consider now and 
within the next few months, for use in 1917, 
articles, fiction, poetry, items, photographs, 
drawings, etc., relating to life and progress 
in foreign countries. It particularly wants 
material on the West Indies, Panama, South 
America, Africa, Russia, and any part of 
Asia. Subjects to which it hopes to give 


special treatment during the coming year 
are: The foreign population in the United 
States ; foreign students in our universities ; 
the conquest of the world by modern medi- 
cine and sanitation; the romance of the 
world, including manners of courtship in 
various lands, marriage, domestic life, po- 
lygamy, divorce, widowhood, the position of 
woman, etc.; labor throughout the world, 
including factory conditions, wages, strikes, 
cost of living, etc. ; biographical stories of 
known or unknown heroes ; humorous as- 
pects of the contact between Oriental and 
Occidental life ; “the woman adrift,” refer- 
ring to the women in all lands who are in- 
dependent, or working outside the home, per- 
haps homeless, parentless, divorced or wid- 
owed, or bed-ridden, imprisoned, or im- 
prisonable, leaders, feminine captains of in- 
dustry — any women who for some reason 
or other are not living the traditionally 
recognized life of woman ; American indus- 
try abroad, the invasion of foreign lands by 
the phonograph, sewing machine, Standard 
Oil, steel, cash register, automobile, ete. ; 
also the invasion by religion, education, and 
Western civilization. In fact, anything that 
vividly interprets life abroad will be wel- 
comed. The World Outlook wants no 
preachments or essays. It wants specific in- 
formation, not generalization and_ theory. 
Statements should be well illuminated with 
incidents, illustrations, anecdotes, human in- 
terest stories. The narrative style should be 
used wherever convenient. Lightness of 
touch, force and brevity are desirable. Mate- 
rial may run from 200 to 2,000 words. His- 
torical matter is not desired. Stories and 
articles which emphasize the change from 
old to new are especially acceptable. Mate- 
rial submitted will be passed upon and paid 
for or returned promptly, regardless of the 
length of time before publication. Rates 
vary from one to four cents a word, the 
amount depending upon “strength, not 
length.” The World Outlook is greatly in 
need of good fiction, on such subjects as 
those mentioned. It also pays for valuable 
information, though not cast in literary form. 
It pays for workable suggestions. Excep- 
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tional foreign photographs are always wel- 
come. 





Pach Photo News, Inc., 47 West Forty- 
second street, New York, is in the market 
for up-to-date interesting photographs of 
current events — such as a great state cere- 
mony, military and naval activity, aviation, 
national feats, great catastrophes, sensational 
city events, big society meets, etc. — and will 
pay from one dollar to five dollars for each 
photograph accepted. A good description of 
what the picture represents must be attached, 
and if photographs of prominent people are 
sent the name must be written on the back. 
As the photographs are sold to newspapers, 
promptness in sending is essential. 





The National Sunday Magazine (New 


York ) has suspended publication. 





Saucy Stories (New York) wants some 
lively short stories of novel plot, clean sex 
stories, novelettes of 15,000 words, and 
some 200- to 500-word “ fillers.” 





The Rudder ( New York ) is especially in 
need of articles on nautical topics, and 
wants accounts of experiences on the water, 
cruises, and articles on boat building and 
marine engines. 


The Queen’s Work ( St. Louis, Mo. ) needs 
some good, vigorous, interesting stories that 
will appeal to Roman Catholic readers. 

Semper Fidelis ( Paris Island, S. C.) is in 
the market for poems and short stories of 
not more than 3,000 words. Manuscripts 
should deal in some way with military life, 
and should be accompanied by stamped re- 
turn envelope. 





Letters addressed to Plain and Fancy 
Needlework, Lamar, Missouri, are returned 
by the Postoffice, marked “ Unclaimed.” 





Short Stories (New York) is always in 
the market for brisk clean stories of ad- 
venture, humor, mystery, and the outdoors, 
primarily of action and plot, for American 


magazine readers seeking amusement. Sea- 
sonal stories of midwinter sports are espe- 
cially desired just at present. 





With the October issue, the title of Motor 
Print (New York) was changed to Motor 
Life. The price of single copies is now 
twenty-five cents. 





The Smart Set (New York) is looking 
for good novelettes — which the editors say 
are not short novels, but long short stories 
— of 18,000 words, and for short stories of 
3,000 words. 

Smith’s Magazine (New York ) 
stocked with manuscripts at present. 


is fully 









Something to Do (Boston) is especially 
in need of adventure stories for boys, simple 
mechanical and electrical problems, and il- 
lustrated articles on how to make useful ob- 


jects with various kinds of materials and 


tools. 
Uncle Sam, the patriotic magazine pub- 
lished in New York, has been discontinued. 





The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ) is in search of short serials of 
about 25,000 or 30,000 words. 


—__—_. 


The Illustrated World ( Chicago ) is look- 
ing for photographs, with descriptive text, 
of what are termed “ super-machines ” — any 
machine that will revolutionize an industry, 
doing the work previously performed by 
several men ; “that will enable you to pacx 
apples ; clean your house; or do the thou- 
sand and one things you are personally in- 
terested in.” Such a machine may be an en- 
tirely new device or an old machine with an 
improvement. The magazine will pay from 
$1.50 to $3 each for such photographs, and 
from one to two cents a word for descriptive 
matter, the price depending on the value of 
the material to the Illustrated World. The 
magazine also wants articles covering every- 
thing from how to make money to how to 
cure habits that handicap. “Its readers want 
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to know how to emulate John Jones, the 
man around the corner who made a fortune 
by putting a new kind of twist in a cork- 
screw ; or how Peter Johnson rigged up a 
device on his furnace that saved him two 
tons of coal for the winter.” If photographs 
are not procurable, a diagram or drawing 
may be sent. Suggestions for photographs 
should always be offered, in addition to 
photographs sent. 





The Sperry Magazine (New York) dis- 
continued publication with the June number. 

The National Review (New York) is a 
new publication devoted to the affairs of 
American government. The editor writes : 
“In so far as I know, it is the only inde- 
pendent, non-partisan, non-political journal 
devoted to efficiency and preparedness in the 
broad field of national affairs. In brief, the 
National Review is concerned only with ihe 
affairs of government as related to business, 
national preparedness, and good citizenship. 
We print no fiction, and for the present are 
not buying articles. However, in time we 
hope to afford a good market for any articles 
of national interest, devoted to the business- 
like administration of our government.” The 
office of the National Review is now at 50 
East Forty-second street. 

A correspondent writes that letters to the 
National Art Publishing Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
named in Frances Dewar’s article in the July 
WRITER in the list of concerns that buy 
greetings for postcards, are not answered. 





a 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Thomas Jeffries Betts, who wrote the 
story, “The Golden Glow of Victory,” 
which was published in Scribner’s for Octo- 
ber, spent three years in China, as well as 
two years in Japan, so that he has a fairly 
good first-hand knowledge of the natives, 
not only as to their customs, but as to the 
why of them as well. He has confined him- 
self consistently to China so far in his writ- 


ings, and has a series of three more Liao 





Shan stories coming out in the All Story 
Magazine, while another one will be pub- 
lished in Scribner's Magazine. These stories 
represent the approved result of about three 
years’ work. Mr. Betts is a recent college 
graduate and is now taking a course of train- 
ing in a large New York City bank. 


Ernest Blake, whose sonnet, “ Recogni- 
tion,” was printed in Munsey’s for Septem- 
ber, is an Englishman whose real name is 
Ernest Hendy. He is about forty years of 
age, and a lawyer by profession, but he pre- 
fers literature to law. He was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford University. His 
verse is published in many English period- 
icals, but he is better known for his con- 
tributions on ornithological subjects. 





Eric A. Darling, whose story, “ The Child 
in the Street/’ was printed in the Delineator 
for October, is of Canadian parentage, al- 
though he was born in Detroit. Mr. Darling 
has been writing for magazines for nine 
years, since he was sixteen, in fact, and in 
that time has written considerable poetry, as 
well as many dramatic sketches and comedy 
skits for the vaudeville bureaus. He has 
written photoplays since the early launching 
of this industry, writing for the Universal 
Film Co., the Mutual, Lubin, Selig, the Vita- 
graph, Edison, and Gaumont, among others. 
He has done newspaper work on the Detroit 
Tribune, the Chicago Examiner, and the San 
Francisco Examiner, and a few other papers. 
He also toured for a while with the Sells- 
Floto Company, and with the Barnum-Bailey 
Circus Company. He is living now with his 
parents in Canada. 














Charles Divine, who wrote the story, 
“Home, Sweet Home, and Tracey,” printed 
in Short Stories for October, was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1912. During 
vacations he had done newspaper work in 
Binghamton, N. Y., his home town, and im- 
mediately upon leaving college he joined the 
staff of the New York Sun, from which he 
recently resigned to devote more of his time 
to fiction and particularly to a novel upom 


’ 


which he is working. He has written con- 
siderable verse and contributions in lighter 
vein for Puck, Judge, Life, and the Smart 
Set. 


Winifred Sutcliffe Duncan, formerly Wini- 
fred Sutcliffe Greaves, who wrote the poem, 
“A Song of Autumn,” published in Munsey’s 
for October, is an Englishwoman. She was 
born in Yorkshire, but has passed the greater 
part of her life in London. She began to 
write verses as a child, and published her 
first book of poems, “ Songs from a Twilight 
Nook,” at the age of twenty-one. Many of 
her verses have been set to music by well 
known composers, ‘‘ Love’s Coronation,” set 
to music by Miss Florence Aylward, and 
often sung at weddings, having achieved 
world-wide success. Widowed after four 
years of married life, she took up secre- 
tarial and journalistic work in London and 
Paris. ‘In 1913 she came to Canada with her 
parents, and began journalistic work in Vic- 
toria, B. C. In 1914 her second marriage 
took place, and since then she has done little 
literary work. For the last ten years Mrs. 
Duncan has been a paid contributor to the 
English Academy, the Treasury, the Pall 
Mall Magazine, the Lady, and Harmsworth’s. 
Munsey’s has accepted a second poem of 
hers which has not yet been published. 


James William FitzPatrick, whose story, 
“The Empty Room,” came out in Collier's 
for September 23, was born in Waterbury, 
Conn., in 1879. He was educated in the 
Waterbury public schools, and was grad- 
uated from Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., in 1900. He then spent two years in 
the School of Belles Lettres at the Catholic 
University at Washington, and was given the 
degree of A. M. at Holy Cross College in 
1902. Mr. FitzPatrick lives with his mother 
and sister in Waterbury, and is now the In- 
ternational President and Big Chief of the 
White Rats Actors Union of America, the 
largest and most powerful organization of 
actors in the world. He has been a woods- 
man, a reporter, a theatrical manager, an 


actor, and a writer of short stories for 
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vaudeville. His lumber woods story, “ The 
Hospital Ticket,” was one of the prize win- 
ners in the latest Collier short-story compe- 
tition, and he has had other short stories in 
Collier's, the Cavalier, and in Donahoe’s 
Magazine. He is also the author of a num- 
ber of playlets. 


Mary Lerner, whose story, “ The Business 
of Youth,” appeared in McCall’s Magazine 
for October, had an unusual tale in the Sep- 
tember Atlantic, called “Little Selves,” 
will be reprinted in Mr. O’Brien’s 
Year Book containing the twenty best Amer- 
ican short stories published in 1916. Other 
work of Miss Lerner’s has been printed in 
the Forum, the American Magazine, Mun- 
Holland’s Magazine, and 
Young’s Magazine. 


which 


Romance, 


sey’s, 


Eveline Nutter, who wrote the story, “ Her 
Own Folks,” published in McCall’s for Sep- 
tember, was born and educated in Colorado, 
where her father and mother are among the 
‘old-timers.” Besides the story in McCall’s, 
Miss Nutter has sold stories to Little Folks, 
Successful and the 


Book. 


Farming, Ten Story 


O'Sullivan, whose short 
“The Burned House,” appeared in the Cen- 
tury for October, in New York, 
but went abroad in his early boyhood and 
attended an English school. He afterward 
went to Oxford, where he was a pupil of 
Walter Pater, 
friend of 


Vincent story, 


was born 


and a contemporary and 
Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson, 
and others of the early ‘nineties. He also 
knew Wilde. Mr. O'Sullivan has 
chiefly lived in London and Paris, where he 
had He pub- 
lished in England two volumes of verse and 
fiction, including “ The 
\Vindow,” “A Dissertation upon Second 
Fiddles,” ‘‘Sentiment and Other Stories,” 
and “ The Good Girl.” John Cowper Powys 
ranks “The Good Girl” among the hundred 
best books of all time. Mr. O'Sullivan has 
written plays and made a translation 
from the French of Louis Bertrand’s mono- 


craph on “St. Augustin.” Owing to the un- 


Oscar 
a wide literary acquaintance. 


several of Green 


+ 
aiso 
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settled condition of England after the begin- 
ning of the war, about a year ago he re- 
turned to New York, where he is now en- 
gaged in writing stories and plays, and in 
giving occasional lectures upon literary men 
and movements of his time. 


—_————_- 


Edward Bliss Reed, who had a poem, 
‘The Dawn,” in the Yale Review for Octo- 
ber, is an assistant editor of that periodical. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1804, and 
since 1897 has been a member of the Yale 
English Department. He is the author of 
many articles and textbooks in the field of 
English literature, and also of the book, 
“English Lyrical Poetry, from its Origins 
to the Present Day,” published in 1912, and 
of “Lyra Yalensis,” published in 1913. 


Eloise Robinson, whose story, “Who Will 
Be Sue ?” in the October Harper’s is her 
first to be published and almost the first story 
she has written, although her verse has been 
published in current magazines, and she has 
done some juvenile work, was born and 
brought up in Cincinnati, went to the West- 
ern College at Oxford, Ohio, for two years, 
was graduated from Mount Holyoke, and 
took a Master’s degree from Wellesley. 
Her Master’s thesis, an edition and com- 
mentary on the poetry of Joseph Beaumont 
from the original manuscript, was published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company, and she 
is now at work on a volume of poems for 
publication. Miss Robinson is a member of 
the New England Poetry Society, and this 
fall she has been one of the organizers of 
the Ohio Valley Poetry Society. 


Zobel, 


was 


Myron 
Pessimist,” 


whose poem, “I Am a 
printed in the September 
Century, was born in Los Angeles, and re- 
ceived his elementary education there. He 
is now nineteen years of age, and has spent 
two years traveling in Europe and attending 
school in Germany and France. He is at 
present studying at Harvard University, and 
hopes to follow out a literary course there 
and elsewhere. Mr. Zobel’s work has been 


published in Collier's, Life, Judge, the Smart 
Set, the Century, and other periodicals. 





> 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


[In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 


DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING. — III. 


It is estimated that seventy-five per cent. 
of the output of advertising matter could 
be made more effective if more attention 
were devoted to the type dress. Proper type 
means profitable display — profitable use of 
valuable space. Type is talk. It is your 
voice — your gestures — your personality 
that speaks from the printed page. 

The study of display means the study of 
types — the sizes, services, styles, and 
names ; when to use a light-face or a heavy- 
face type, when to use a condensed or an 
extended letter, when to make the best use 
of an italic word or letter. It is the study 
of how to make an advertisement a picture. 

In ever so many instances the merchant 
goes to the newspaper and complains : “ Why 
don’t my ads. look like So-and-so’s ?” 
“Why don’t you set up my advertisements 
as well as So-and-so’s ?” The answer is in- 
variably : “Why, I follow his copy. He 
tells me just what type to use and how he 
wants the advertisement set up. That fel- 
low is posted on type and borders.” 

There are thousands of different faces of 
type, yet they are based upon fundamental 
principles shown.’ 

If you become conversant with old-style, 
Gothic, and other type faces, it is easy for 
you to picture your advertisement as it will 
appear. You can imagine an excellent men- 
tal likeness of your announcement. A 
knowledge of types and type measurement 
saves guess-work. 

An advertisement may be attractive and 
yet fail to bring results, but the advertise- 
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ment that brings results is seldom, if ever, 
wanting in attractiveness. To attract the 
eye of the reading public is the advertiser’s 
first desire. It is very easy to obtain the 
“casual glance,” but holding the attention is 
more difficult. Though we may attract the 
eye and rivet the attention, we may fail to 
convince. 

30th text and type play important parts 
in every result-bringing advertisement. 
There is truth in the saying that first im- 
pressions are lasting. It is typography that 
introduces the text. The wording of an ad- 
vertisement may be perfect and superb and 
yet be rendered largely ineffective by the 
“set-up.” Both advertisement writer and 
printer need to have an artistic eye and a 
sense of the fitness of things. 

It is conceded that originality in the write- 
up of an advertisement is important, but it 
is also important to have the type forms 
show both individuality and _ originality. 
Variety is a spice in advertising. A unique 
and novel display may cost a trifle more 
than the old-fashioned, stereotyped arrange- 
ment, but there is certain to be an adequate 
compensation for the extra expense. If ad- 
vertising is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. It is not well done if the 
“typo” has given the types old-time, jumbled, 
inartistic arrangement. Too many faces of 
type will kill the best advertisement. Sup- 
pose we select three sizes from the Jensen 
series — 8-point, 12-point, and 24-point. How 
easy it is to arrange a bold attractive ad- 
vertisement with these three sizes. The Jen- 
sen is not the only series that can be handled 
in the same way. 

The fundamental principle of artistic de- 
signing is contrast in light and shade. Con- 
trast is perfected by concentration. Every 
design should have one shaded part. This 
part may be either in the body of the ad- 
vertisement or in the border. If surround- 
ing advertisements are likely to have heavy 
borders and light body, make yours the op- 
posite, and vice versa. If you use heavy 
display lines, use light body-type with a neat 
border. The use of caps and fancy or in- 
distinct types is never advisable. The sim- 


pler the advertisement, the stronger it is as 
an eye-catcher. 

Type founders have divided the various 
styles of type into two distinct classes 
play type and body type. 

Display Type is heavier in face than body 
type, and is used wherever emphasis is 
needed in an advertisement, as, for example, 
in headings, sub-headings, 
dresses. 

Body Type is used in setting those por- 
tions of an advertisement that do not require 
display, such as is the introduction and the 
description. 

THIS IS DISPLAY TYPE. It is heavier. 

This is body type. It is lighter. 

The leading type-founders, keenly aware 
of the necessity for special advertising type 
faces, have, of late years, placed many ap- 
propriate type styles on the market; and 
most newspaper and magazine offices have 
a good variety. Type should receive the 
careful attention of every student. 

Boston, Mass. Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


: dis- 


prices, and ad- 





BOOK REVIEWS, 


Types or News WrriTINc. 
Bleyer, Ph.D. 265 
Houghton Mifflin 


By Willard Grosvenor 
p. Cloth, $1.40, net. Boston: 
ompany. 1916. 

This book, compiled by the author of 
“Newspaper Writing and Editing,” who is 
professor of journalism in the University of 
Wisconsin, presents more than two hundred 
typical newspaper “stories” for study by 
newspaper reporters and students of jour- 
nalism? It is intended for a college textbook, 
but newspaper workers will find it useful, 
since it gives examples of good reporting, 
and suggests, in various cases, what news 
to get, where to get it, and how to present it 
effectively. Some good advice is given in 
the introductions to the chapters in which 
the news stories are classified. 

Goop Enctiis# 1n Goop Form. 
Ranous. 248 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton 1916. 

In the first part of her book Miss Ranous 
gives suggestions to writers about the choice 
of subjects and the finding of material, with 
some information about books of reference, 
a list of words and phrases to be avoided in 
writing, and a chapter on letter-writing. A 
valuable feature of the second part is a long 
list of groups of words derived from Latin 
and Greek, filling more than a hundred 
pages. The third part treats of punctuation, 


By Dora Knowlton 
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with chapters on preparing a manuscript for 

the printer, press composition and proofs, 

proofreading, and the preparation of illus- 
trations. 

Maxine Type Work. 
pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. 
Company. 1916. 

All who have to do with type, and particu- 
larly those who are concerned with adver- 
tising, will value Mr. Sherbow’s book. It 
embodies the results of a dozen years spent 
by the author as a type specialist in working 
out practical problems of advertising and 
other typography — from the laying out of 
complete advertising campaigns to the estab- 
lishing of typographical styles for national 
magazines. The book is of value not only 
to advertisers but to writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, printers — to all, in fact, who are 
interested in getting the maximum effect 
from the printed word. 

Topay anp Yesterpay, Lyrics for Young and Old. 
By Irving J. A. Miller. Illustrations by Charles 
H. Ketchum. 140 pp. Chicago: Blakely-Oswald 
Co. 1916. 

Mr. Miller's verse treats of everyday 
topics in a simple, straightforward, and in- 
teresting way, and shows him to be the pos- 
sessor of common sense and a sense of 
humor — which may, after all, be pretty 
nearly the same thing. 

Impressions CALENDAR, 1917. In box, so cents, net. 
San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 1916. 
The new Impressions Calendar has fifty- 
four beautiful motto leaves, designed by 
Harold Sichel and printed in varied delicate 

color tones. The selections quoted are at- 

tractive and inspiring. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Toe Weriter’s readers. ] 
REPRESENTATIVE EnGiisH Prays. Edited, with in- 

troductions and notes, by John S. P. Tatlock and 

Robert G. Martin. 838 pp. Cloth, $2.50, net. 

New York: The Century Company. 1916. 

Tue Private Secretary: His Duties anp Oppor- 
TUNITIES. By Edward Jones Kilduff. 326 pp. New 
York : The Century Company. _ 1916. 

AmeRICAN Men oF Letters: Their Nature and 
Nurture. By Edwin Leavitt Clarke, Ph.D. 169 
pp. -* $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1916 

THE Cuancme VALUES Phang Encuiisn Speecs. By 
Ralcy Husted Bell. Cloth, $1.25. New 
York : Hinds, Noble, x * Pidredge. 1909. 

Tue WortH or Worps. By Dr. Raley Husted Bell. 
$07 PP. Cloth, $1.25. New York: Hinds, Noble, 

Idredge. 1903. 

TALKS ON Bosses Corresponpence. By William 
Cushing. Bamburgh. 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1916. 


By Benjamin Sherbow. 129 
New York: The Century 


Tue House Orcan — How to Make It Propvuce 
By George Frederick Wilson. 199 pp 
Washington Park Publishing 


RESULTS. 
Cloth. Milwaukee : 
Co. 1916. 

PracticaL HanpBOOK OF THE PoLtsH LANGUAGE. 
By Jos. F. Baluta. 288 pp. Cloth, $1.35. New 
York : Polish Book Importing Co. 1916. 

Every-pay Worps anp Terr Uses. A guide to 
good diction. By Robert Palfrey Utter, Ph.D. 
277 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1916. 

Writinc THE Poputar Sonc. By 
181 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. Springfield, Mass. : 
Home Correspondence School. 1916. 

WritInc For THE MaGazines. By J. Berg Eisen- 
wein. 260 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. Springfield, 
Mass. : The Home Correspondence School. 1916. 

Form anp Functions oF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
By Thomas Harrison Reed, LL.B. Illustrated. 
549 pp. Cloth, $1.62. Yonkers-on Hudson, N. Y. : 
World Book Company. 1916. 

Sue Prantep A GARDEN. 
pp. Cloth, Chicago : 


E. M. Wickes. 
The 


By Albert A. Berry. 29 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 1916. 


—_——. - 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


publishers of the 
of the 


mentioned in the 


{Readers who send to the 


periodicals indexed for copies periodicals 


containing thé articles following 
reference list will confer a favor 


THe Writer. } 


if they will mention 


Wesster. With portrait. “D. Z. D.” 


for November. 


Jean 
Century 
trander Matthews. 


Lonpon Memories. — II. 


Scribner’s for November. 

LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE Artist. Illustrated. F. 
Scribner’s for November. 

HEROINES OF FYIcTION. 


Spencer 


Weitenkampf. 
FAVORITE Eyre. 


Com- 


Jane 


Laura Portor. Woman’s Home 
panion for November. 

Tue Avttecep GarpEN oF GERALD StaNLey Lee. 
Illustrated. William Haynes. Life in 
America for November. 

Note 1N Mopern 
Catholic World for November. 

Lear. With portrait. Hildegarde Haw- 
Nicholas for November. 
Lire oF Mark Twain. 


Albert Paine. St. 


Country 


Tue CaTHOLic Drama. May 

Bateman. 
EDWARD 

thorne. St. 
Tue Boys’ — Concluded. 


Illustrated. Bigelow Nicholas 
for October. 
Cosmo HamILton. 
300k News Monthly 
Annie Hamitton DonnNeELL. 
News Monthly for October. 
ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. H. 
Book News Monthly for October. 
Carrie Jacoss-Bonp, Sonc-Writer. With por- 
trait. Effie Leese Scott. Sunset for October. 
Dr. Wittram Haves Warp. With portrait. 
American Review of Reviews for October. 
Some Reriections ON LITERATURE FOR 
Unpopular Review for October-December. 
Some Browninc Reminiscences. Arthur Symons. 
North American Review for October. 


With frontispiece 
for October. 
With portrait. 


portrait. 
Book 


Merian Allen. 


LADIES. 
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Tue Art oF THE BooK-PLarte. 
Arthur Howard Noll. 
for October. 

SARAH 


Illustrated. Rev. 
Southern Woman’s Magazine 


MACNAUGHTON. Marie 
Author ( London ) for October. 

Ricuarp Mippteton. S. P. B. Mais. 
Review for October. 

Our CHAanciInG Poetry. 
for October 5. 

Jostan Royce. Outlook for September 27. 

A Great Spanish Dramatist (José 
Outlook for September 27. 

SURVEY OF THE 


Belloc Lowndes. 


Fortnightly 


Odell Dial 


Shepard. 


Echegaray ). 


NEWSPAPER PRESS OF SPAIN. With 
portraits of editors. J. Mintoun. Editor and Pub- 
lisher for September 30 and October 7. 

NewspaPeR MakinG. Jason Rogers. Editor and 
Publisher for September 30, October 7, 14, 21 and 28. 

THe EncGiisa Lecenp or O. With por- 
trait of E. V. Digest for Septem- 
ber 30. 

“Lazy VERSE’ 


Henry. 


Lucas. Literary 


’ ATTACKED AND DEFENDED. Liter- 
ary Digest for September 30. 
THE PAPER 


Doom oF 


THE THRILLER. 


Literary 
Digest for September 30. 

Tue Birtn or Our Porpurar Soncs. With por- 
traits of Harry Von Tilzer, Gus Edwards, L. Wolfe 
Gilbert, and Irving Berlin. 
tober 7. 

Worps Born Ovrt or ConrPticts. 
for October 14. 


Literary Digest for Oc- 
Literary Digest 
GOTHAM IN FICTION. 
14. 

Can MASTERPIECES 
gest for 


Literary Digest for October 
Be Dictatep? Literary Di- 
October 21. 

LiteRARY CENSORSHIP. 
Literary Digest for October 21. 

ALFRED Noyes AT 
man for October 14. 

Tue Oricin oF Press Acentry. W. J. 
Dramatic 


ConFusep STANDARDS OF 


Princeton. E. A. Cook. Bell- 


Lawrence. 
Mirror for October 21. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Authors’ League of America has de- 
cided not to become affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Nearly sixty per 
cent. of the 1,400 members favored affiliation, 
but the other forty per cent. threatened to 
resign. 

Miss Marie Van Vorst was married’ Octo- 
ber 17 in Paris to Signor Gaetano Cagiati, of 
Rome. 

“An O. Henry Biography,” by C. Alphonso 
Smith, is published, in two volumes, by 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 


“The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain,” by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine, is published by Harper 
& Brothers. 


“Letters of Richard Watson Gilder,” 
edited by Rosamond Gilder, is published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Years of My Youth,” by William Dean 
Howells, is published by Harper & Brothers. 


“The Story of the Battle-Hymn of the 
Republic,” by Florence Howe Hall ( Harper 
& Brothers ), tells how Julia Ward Howe 
came to write the great war poem. 

“ Reminiscences of James Whitcomb Riley,” 
by Clara E. Laughlin, is published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


“George Moore,” by Susan Mitchell, a 
volume in the Irishmen of To-day Series, is 
published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


“Samuel Butler, Author of ‘Erewhon’ : 
The Man and His Work,” by J. F. Harris, is 
published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

“The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton,’ by Thomas Hake and Arthur 
Compton Rickett, is announced by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


“Bernard Shaw : The Man and the Mask,” 
by Dr. Richard Burton, is published by Henry 
Holt & Co. 


“Henry James,” by Rebecca West ( Henry 
Holt & Co. ), is a new volume in the Writers 
of the Day Series. 

*Maeterlinck : Poet and Mystic,” by Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, is published by B. W. 
Huebsch. 


“Poe’s Helen,” by Caroline Ticknor 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a biography 
of Sarah Helen Whitman, and contains many 


love letters which Poe wrote to her. 


Two little volumes entitled “The Short 
Story,” by Barry Pain, and “The Lyric,” by 
John Drinkwater, are published by the 
George H. Doran Company. 

“Workmanship in Words,” by James P. 
Kelly (Little, Brown, & Co.), discusses 
problems of the art of writing, with chapters 
on grammatical propriety, clearness, 
and force. 


ease, 


“The English Drama in the Age of Shak- 


spere,” translated from the German of Wil- 
helm Creizenach, is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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“Fyodor Dostoevsky,” by J. Middleton 
Murry, is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


“*A E’ (George W. Russell) : A Study 
of a Man and a Nation,” by Darrell Figgis, 
is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


“The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson,” by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S. J., is 
published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“A New England Childhood,” by Mar- 
garet Fuller (Little, Brown, & Co.), tells 
the story of the childhood, in Norwich, 
Conn., of Edmund Clarence Stedman, the 
banker-poet, who died in 1907. Miss Fuller 
was Mr. Stedman’s secretary for many 
years. 

“Daniel Defoe — How to Know Him,” by 
William P. Trent, is published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

“Great Spiritual Writers of America,” by 
George Hamlin Fitch (San _ Francisco: 
Paul Elder & Co.), includes illustrated 
sketches of Emerson, Whitman, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and other authors. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
bought the Every Week Corporation. 


With the October number the Missionary 
Review of the World (New York) passed 
into the hands of the new Missionary Re- 
view Publishing Company, of which Robert 
E. Speer is president and Frank L. Brown 
vice-president, with the offices at 156 Fifth 
avenue. The editorial management of the 
magazine will continue in the hands of 
Delavan L. Pierson, who has been for twen- 
ty-five years connected with it, and has been 
the editor-in-chief since the death of his 
father, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in 1911. Ex- 
tensive improvements are planned, but the 
general purpose of the magazine will re- 
main unchanged. Its aim is to give, month 
by month, and to interpret the most impor- 
tant missionary news gathered from all 
parts of the world and from all denomina- 
tions. It devotes large space to methods 
that have been found effective in Sunday 
schools, missionary societies, and other or- 
ganizations. 

The American Proofreader (New York ) 
has ceased publication. 


has 


Reginald Wright Kauffman, believing that 
rapid writing is a vice, asserts that there is 
not a paragraph in his new novel which he 
has not rewritten at least five times. The 
story was first completed as a novelette, then 
rewritten. Next the situation developed into 
a full-length novel ; then he cut out 20,000 
words. Finally came a new “twist,” which 
brought the novel up to standard length. 


Mack Stauffer of Fort Worth, Texas, has 
sued the publishers of Collier’s Weekly for 
$30,000 damages for alleged infringement of 
copyright, claiming that a short story by 
George Allan England published in Collier's 
for April 22 is practically a condensation of 
his book, “Humanity and the Mysterious 
Knight,” published in May, 1915, by the Rox- 
burgh Publishing Co., of Boston. 

Ninety playwrights and authors meet with 
losses in thé bankruptcy of the publishing 
house of G. W. Dillingham & Co., whose 
liabilities were $112,051, with assets of $18,- 
676. The largest loser is Eugene Walter, to 
whom the publishing house owes $161 in 
royalties. Robert H. Davis, editor-in-chief 
of the Munsey periodicals, has a claim against 
the firm for $92. Others to whom royalties 
are due are Cyrus Townsend Brady, $20 ; 
Henry Arthur Jones, $14; David Belasco, 
$14; Olga Nethersole, $7 ; estate of Alfred 
Henry Lewis, $01; Homer Davenport’s 
estate, $30 ; Roy L. McCardell, $76 ; Cleve- 
land Moffett, $13 ; W. C. DeMille, $45 ; Cut- 
cliffe Hyne, $19 ; Whitney Lyon, $8. 

The estate of Miss Sarah Broom Mc- 
Naughton is valued at £12,112. 

Benjamin Kidd died at South Croydon, 
England, October 2, aged fifty-eight. 

George Henry Picard died in New York 
October 6, aged sixty-six. 

Norman Duncan died at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
October 18, aged forty-five. 

Eben E. Rexford died at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, October 18, aged sixty-eight. 

William Tucker Washburn, the author of 
“Fair Harvard,” died in New York October 
22, aged seventy-five. 

Professor Cleveland Abbe died in Wash- 
ington October 28, aged seventy-seven. 































THE a wre 2: 
' Is embodied ‘in the following letter from a well known writers hae 3 


HAMMOND cael, COMPANY: 109 W, 4th ST., NEW YORK 






A: “Like many other» literary persons | 

M U L T T P L E xX never was an expert typist, and for years 
ieee 2k _ and years I thumped my stuff out of various 
machines, and my copy used to look like 
hard sledding. Then’ came the Hammond 
into my jaded literary life-and corrected 
all that mechanically, and my copy now is 
without a blemish, there is never a battered 
letter, nor defective alignment. The shuttle 
method prevents those horrors, and when | 
tire of one type, in an instant I have what 
printers calla ‘new dress’, Writers who 
can use only the same old type day after 
day do not realize what a relief a change 
is until they have tried it. A psychological 
effect is produced which is: really a tonic in 
itsaction. Atleast it isin my case, and I am 
neither temperamental nor abnormal. Other 


H A M Mo N D writers would have itas I'do.if they would 








only wake up and get the Hammond habit. 
¥ WILLiaM Le Lampton.” 


Instantly istoeciiagenbte type in great variety and: ih ‘all. languages 
is a special feature, . Ssuntonulgalane des. ns. otuaaia 
simple, construction wma easy handling. 


The President of the United States uses a Henwidiia ‘Sone ak among 
its patrons are: Royalty, Official Dignitaries, sis ae Prelates, Notable 
Writers: enasioeind Scientific and Dramatic. 


it as distinctively the machine for the professional person. 
The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th ‘oh 10th Streets af East River, New York ity 





A Canoga wi ly wn forte atin Special Terma. so thor 
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METHODS OF AUTHORS. 


Methods of Authors. By Dr. Hvco Exicusan. 
170 pp, Cloth, $1.00. 
CONTENTS : 
‘pias 
IIL. Speed in Writing. 
ay. Influence fiters of Time and Place. 
Vi. Ale Favorite Habits of Work 
Vil. Goe She, Diteeae Schillon ana Scott. ; 
VIil. Baring Miduight Ol. 
1X. Knceyii hea 
ovel Writing. 


A Humorist’ 
oa ‘aly al who write, be butall who read, are interested to 
lead mekobes see their work, to see them 
in the ot to be informed about the 


of hyd otebe world’s liter- 


ature, te ered » ab 

‘o , be- 

cause it height ane the books they. fv e; 
coventin eociabted 


en 
and the writer will find it as imstructive as the reader will find 
ndapranne Much ape material for the book has been 
on ogee tinge es pri Sa authors themselves, and the rest has 
English wri er, bat the writes of Fran on ae caine 
ters, but mee, Gc rmany, and r 
countries are included work. Thereis hardly 
a page to the beck shar doen sek terres sesediee 
to 
tainment will find it full of fascinating interest. 








‘Mention Tue Wares, ; 


Statement of the ownership and management of 
Tus Warrer, published monthly at Boston, Mass., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. Name of 
editor, publisher, and owner, William H. Hills, P. 
©, Box 195, Boston, Mass.— William H. Hills. 
Sworn to and subseribed béfore me, this third day 
oh Paphos, 1916, = Gordon, Notary Public. 
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